From Tilsit to Chaumont
Charles Richard Vaughan. All these representatives of Great Britain felt a strong personal interest in the struggle for national existence forced upon the country to which they were accredited. Some of them may, like Frere, have expected too much from the hurriedly raised Spanish levies. Here they might perhaps have profited more than they did from the sound and shrewd counsel of certain among the English settlers in the country. Chief among these was a British merchant at Cadiz, named Strange, who, before being assassinated in his efforts to calm an insurrectionary mob, had warned the English ambassador against trusting too implicitly the military organisation or professions of the Spanish leaders. The negotiations conducted by our Madrid embassy had great results. Encouraged by the British promise of arms, help and the necessary supplies, Spain entered into a treaty with England not to conclude a separate peace with Napoleon. At the same time Sir Arthur Wellesley at the head of the British reinforcements, arrived to take the chief command.
By associating it with the championship of a people rising against an invading despot, the Foreign Secretary attracted the enthusiastic interest of the country to his diplomacy. To the British masses foreign policy till now had seemed an affair of experts chiefly in the House of Lords. The invasion of Spain enabled Canning to bring down international statesmanship to the level of popular comprehension, much after the manner that Socrates had been said to cause philosophy to descend from the gods to men. Whatever the mistakes due to his impatience and irritability, Canning as Foreign Minister lifted his department above the level of party. British ambassadors began to be popularly regarded,
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